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so unobtrusively, in the scattered leaves on the marble
the fallen lilies, the closed book. And why has St. Roch
a fragment of rough, unhewn marble beneath his foot?
Seme of those whom the gods love die young; but
Titian, because the gods loved him, lived to be very
old, fabulously old almost, till he had accomplished
everything that was possible for him in his day, carrying
the art of painting really as far as it could go, always
within its own strict limitations, apprehending them per-
fectly as indeed did all the school, never for a moment
going beyond them in search of effects really unlawful,
as how many a painter since has tried to do. To-day
in the Prado you may see his work at first so youthful,
so lovely with dreams in the Giorgionesque Madonna
with St. Bridget and St Hulfus, passing into the en-
thusiasm and joy of the Garden of Venus and the
Bacchanal, the strength and wisdom of the portraits of
Charles V., the profound passion of the Entombment; and
while you miss, for instance, a portrait in the Giorgione
manner, such as the Ariosto, of the National Gallery,
broadly speaking, you will find here examples of the
work of his whole life closed very beautifully by the
magnificent portrait of himself.
Titian was born about 1476-1482, the exact date is
uncertain, in Pieve di Cadore, a little town of the Venetian
Alps. He appears to have been the pupil of Gentile
Bellini, that strangely intellectual Venetian painter, whose
work is so decorative and so cold, and yet lovely too by
reason of a certain intellectual aa-Kijcrw you discern in it,
that is not to be found in the work of his brother Giovanni,
whose emotion, a certain apprehension of just beauty, is
so much stronger than anything of the sort to be found
in Gentile's work. Nothing remains to us that shows
Titian at work in Gentile's studio ; but there is little
doubt that he met there the great painter, only a little